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"And the King shall answer and say onto them, VeriJy I say 
onto yon, inasmach as ye have done it onto one of the le^ast 
of these niy brethren, ye have done it nnto me." 

St. Matthew, c. xxv, v. 4o. 
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TO THOSE INTERESTED IN THE SUCCESS OF 

POLEOGRAPHY. 

It is my intention^ after the lapse of a few months, to 
publish a detailed account (as far iem it is possible to be 
ascertained) of the progress and advancement of this 
system — ^its operations at the public institutions, and its 
advancement in private society. The SeccHid Edition of 
this Pamphle4> will also be carefally revised, and contain 
in addition a Grammar to the System. 



H. E. B. 



13, Upper George 
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POLEOGRAPHY, &c. 



In introducing to the attentioa of the Public a System of 
Writing by which the Blind may be enabled to corres- 
pond with their Friends, little need be said by way of 
apology. 

In the present day, numevous and commendable ai« 
the exertioDB made to ameliorate suffering and calamity 
both by private exertions and public charities; but 
hitherto a considerable portion of the commimity have 
in eome measnre been much overlooked. That persons 
afflicted with the loss of sight, have feelings and desires, 
as acute, or more so than individuals possessed of that 
inestimable blessing, is borne out by attentive obser- 
vation, and needs no comment. 

The ingenuity of printing by means of the raised let- 
ters, has greatiy increased their means of intellectual en- 
joyment, but there still remains a vacuum which we hope 
in some degree to fill, by enabling them to communis > 
cate with their friends by the art of Symbolical Writing. 
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Deprived as they are of the blessing and pleasure of 
sight, a duty devolves upon every benevolent philan- 
thropic individual to encourage every attempt and to 
assist in the means of providing such pleasures or 
advantages, as without sight they can enjoy so far as 
to render them useful members of society ; — and if on 
no other groimd than mere pleasure, it still claims our 
encouragement and support, as having aided in this 
respect to benefit a portion of our race equally as unfor- 
tunate as helpless. 

Several systems suggested themselves to our con- 
sideration, but each attended with numerous difficulties; 
the one we have selected, though doubtless possessing 
some d^ects, places the subject in as intelligible and 
concise view as possible. 

In the construction of characters or ciphers, as Em- 
blems of our Alphabetical letters, it was imperative that 
they should be of the most simple description, and that 
they should be placed in a regular and straightfor- 
ward manner upon the paper, so as to be at once per- 
ceptible to the touch of the sightless person, while at 
the same time to the vision oi others. 

With regard to the contrivance of such ciphers, or 
characters, as emblems of our alphabetical letters, it is 
obvious that by reducing the variety of those charac- 
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terfi, and by avoiding more than one stroke of the 
pencil to each character, this end is attained. For in- 
stance, if by placing the strokes that denote the letters 
D and S in different positions, so that the same mark 
shall form the letters A and Y, undoubtedly the in- 
convenience of a variety of characters is limited, — 
D S AY 

'*' \ o '*'^^ — e- 



and if such characters be formed by a single dash, or 
continued stroke, an evil which would otherwise present 
itself is overcome, viz., that the second strokes in their 
relative positions to the first, may be improperly placed, 
and so be construed into two separate letters. In one 
or two instances we have departed from this rule, afi 
for example, letter K (see alphabet), but not in such a 
mfmner as materially to affect the system. 

Secondly. As to the necessity of placing the ciphers, 
or characters, so formed, regularly, and in a sti^ght- 
forward maimer, upon the piqper, in so peculiar a 
method as to be easily perceptible, both to the touch 
of the sightiessy^ and-, to the vision of others. It is 
advisable that the paper used by blind individuals 
be ruled with lines at a distance of about one-inch apart, 
the lines to be so pressed as to be simk on the one side, 
and on the transverse raised (which may be piu-chased 
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at n^any stationers). By allowing an ,inch 9pape be- 
tween eacji line, the blind writers will be taught not to 
place their letters too dose together, which in soiw of 
the books when first introduced with raised ty|>e was a 
giteat fault; after such paper is prepared, it must be placed 
before iky^ blind person about to write, singly (that i^ 
as regards the thickness of paper), upon some soft even 
substance^-either cotton or silk velvet, in a single thick- 
ness, is the best material for the purpose. A mark is 
then made by bearing hard upon the paper, with an ever- 
pointed lead pencil, or a metalic point, with the rightr 
hand, so that the mark may raise or emboss it upon th^ 
under side, while it sinks in, leaving a lead pencil mark 
upon the upper one^ the left-hand being occupied i^ 
ascertaining whether the character is being placed in the 
right position. By this me9.ns a blind person can feel tjie 
impression, while the person possessing sight can rea4 
it. Should any difficulty be found in using the lead 
pencil, a piece of pointed bone, or ivory, might be 
substituted in its st^. Between blind persons, then, 
the system must be understood,— and both partie9 
must be convers^t with the characters of writing 
and reading, to be ^ble to correspond with each 
other. But in a letter written by a blind person to one 
that can see, if .^ printed paper (of which quantities may 
be obtained at a lov price, or even gratuitously distri- 
buted by chariteble societies, ip the event of proper ap- 
plication), similar to paper No. 1, containing an alpha- 
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beticftl e^plfuiaticm^ is enclosed with the letter, it wiU 
be 9> iQatter of no ^re^t difELcuIty, for a person ^t caa 
see^ to dec^her it. 

Having tried thia syatem and seen its effects, we 
can, from these trialsi with confidence affirm its appli- 
cability to general use. A lady of our acquaintance, (and 
in this particular she stands not alone,) can do almost 
every description of needlework, — she can knit, — she 
is a systematic professor of the piano-forte, organ, and 
singing ; the more remarkable as she was taught by a 
blind individual ; she can also read by means of the 
newly invented books, and, in addition to these, she may 
soon Tiold cprrespondence in Writing with herFrienda, 

In the loss of one blessing, a merciful Prp^dence has 
increased, in blind persons, every other faculty-— their 
touch — their mind — their feelings — ^their hearing, are 
all sharpened by the loss of sight ; in this ease we migbt 
almost say Nature stands perfect in her imperfections. 

Everything is now making rapid strides towards per- 
fection, thousands of minds are occupied in devising, 
and introducing fresh luxuries injbo our favoured (K)untry. 
The education of the poor — ^the ^neral enlightenmLent of 
the age — the civilization of the whole world, by the pro- 
pagation of every species of art and science, stand upon 
t!ie list as claimants for public attention ; although we 
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aspire not to the first rank in public estimation, we 
do crave a portion of the public sympathy in behalf of 
those, whom Providence, in His wisdom, deemed proper 
not to permit to see these " rapid strides," that at least 
they may be aided in hearing of them from their friends, 
by the means of the Poleographic System. 



Directions for Teachmg by the Poleographic 



Supposing the accompanying paper containing the 
Alphabet be placed in a proper manner before the 
individual, the edge towards the right hand is implied, 
when the \jsrm forwards is used; the left-hand, edge, 
backwards; the bottom edge, downwards; and the 
top one, upwards. It will be necessary to observe 
this in the description now following of the characters, 
which should be committed to the memory of the blind 
person. The Alphabet is composed of twenty-five 
simple characters, viz. 

Seven straight strokes: — 

One looking stndght upwards. 
One looking straight forwards. 
One descending forwards.* 

• It should always be remembered to commence the next letter 
at the nearest point to the one just left. 
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One rising forwards. 

One looking straight upwards upon the raised Hne> 
One rising forwards upon the raised Une. 
One descending forwards upon the raised line. 

Two perfect circles : — 

One above or between the lines. 
One upon the raised line. 

Six half or semi-circles : — 

One looking backwards. 

One looking forwards. 

One looking upwards. 

One looking downwards. 

One looking forwards upon the raised line. 

One looking backwards upon the raised Une. 

Four right angles or hooks : — 

One upwards, looking backwards. 
One upwards looking forwards. 
One downwards looking backwards. 
One downwards looking forwards. 

Four acute angles: — 

One upwards looking backwards. 
One upwards looking forwards. 
One downwards looking backwards. 
One downwards looking forwai-ds. 
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One letter denoted by a cross. 
And one letter denoted l^ a dot. 

At the end of each word a number of dots might be 
^Id^edehsely together without any particular rule, which 
would enable the reader the more easily to be aware of 
the conclusion of the word: in some instances this 
would be advisable, and in others objectionable, there- 
fore it is merely at the option of the writer; but if used 
at any time, the readers possessing fflght will be enabled 
to understand their meaning, as they will be placed upon 
the printed paper of explanations accompanying the letter. 
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1 

• 



TH£ AI.FHA.BETICAX EXFLAKiLTIOIfS. 

The Consonants, 
is a right angle downwards looking for- 
wards. 

is a half circle looking forwards. 

is a straight line descending forwards. 

is a right angle upwards looking back- 
wards. 

is a right angle upwards looking forwards. 

is a single dot. 
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K 


X 


L 


\J 


M 


D 


N 




P 


r\ 


Q 


_I 


R 


/ 


S 


O 


T 




V 


r 


W 


1 


X 


I 


z 





IS a cross. 

is a. half circle looking upwards. 

is a half circle looking backwards. 

is a line looking straight fbrwards. 
is a half circle looking downwawte. 

is a right angle downwards looking back- 
waids. 

is a straight line rising foi*wards. 
is a perfect circle. 

is a line looking straight upwards. 

is an acute angle upwards' loc^ng fbiv 
wards. 

is an acute angle upwards Ibokihg back- 
wards. 

is an acute angle downwards looking fbr- 
wards. 

is an acute angle downwards looking 
backwards. 
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The Vowels. 

is a straight line descending forwards 

upon the rcdsed line. 
is a straight stroke rising forwards upon 

the raised line. 
is a stroke looking straight upwards 

upon the raised line. 
is a half circle loooking forwards upon 

the raised line. 
is a half circle looking backwards upon 

the raised line. 
is a circle upon the raised line,* 



It will be perceived, that by the above an-angement 
the Consonants are all placed above or between the 
raised lines, while the Vowels are placed immediately 
upon the raised line. The abbreviations of the words 
as in Stenography have been suggested, but we object to 
them for two reasons, viz.j Firstly, that it would greatly 
increase the difficulty of teaching the blind persons : and 
Secondly, it is our wish that a system may be brought 
before the public by means of which the communica- 
tion may be universal and unfettered, which it could 
not be by Short Hand, as every individual is not ac- 

* The foregoing method relative to the explanation for teaching 
is adapted from Mr. Frere's admirable Blind Grammari as prac- 
tised by the Blackheath Association. 
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quainted with the system; the distinction, however, 
above made will permit the introduction of Short Hand 
by omitting the Vowels or retaining them at the pleasure 
of the writer. In the reading system of raised types, 
Short Hand may be introduced, and very beneficially 
soj because the hearer is not required to take an active 
part in deciphering the characters, but the sightless, 
and persons that can sed, in the writing system, must 
be familiar with the characters. 

At one time the inventor of this system thought, that, 
as the writing of the individual would be reversed on 
the reading side, it would be necessary for them 
to be acquainted with two alphabets, one for writing 
and that reversed for reading. — But this diflSculty 
may be overcome by considering the left hand edge, 
as the paper is placed straight before the reader 
as implied by the word forwaards^ and the right hand 
edge implied by hackwards, the other two distinctions 
remaining as before. 

Great care and patience should be exercised in the 
Pupil's tuition. If acqusdnted with the Reading 
System, or about to learn it, according to Mr. Frere's 
Short Hand Characters, it will greatly facilitate the ease 
of teaching in both the labour of the Tutor and the 
memory of the Pupil. It would then be advisable to 
be acquainted perfectly with that system previous to 
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any attempt to tiiis. The game dharacters are adopted 
with a trifling variation, which avoids unnecessary dif- 
fictdties. 

The first step in the instruction should be tb malfi^ 
the Pupil understand the course, posidon, shapB^ &c., 
of the characters, before feeling 6f making them, in the 
manner shewn at page 10. The second step shonid be 
the proper formation of those diaiueters upon paper by 
the blind person's hand : patience and perseverence, and 
the perfecting of one letter b^ore another is attempts, 
will soon enable them to accomplish thir object The 
third step then should be the placing of this characters 
properly upon the nded paper— die placing of such 
paper properly before the Pupil, &c., after which he 
will then be enabled to enjoy that correspondence with 
his friends, of which his fi%htled8 condition would other- 
wise deprive him. 



THE- END. 
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